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The Local Angle: 


REGIONAL INFORMATION OFFICES 


The U.S. Department of Labor operates through 10 regional offices located in major cities 
If you want a local angle on a news or feature story provided through 
this service--or have a direct news inquiry--you may contact one of the offices listed 
below. This listing includes the names, addresses and telephone numbers of the Assistant 


across the country. 


Regional Directors for Information and the states in their regions: 


Region I 


Connecticut 
Maine 
Massachusetts 
New Hampshire 
Rhode Island 
Vermont 


Region II 


New Jersey 
New York 
Puerto Rico 
Virgin Islands 


Region III 


Delaware 

Bistrict of 
Columbia 

Maryland 

Pennsylvania 

Virginia 

West Virginia 


Region IV 


Alabama 
Florida 
Georgia 
Mississippi 
North Carolina 
South Carolina 
Tennessee 
Kentucky 


Region V 


Illinois 
Indiana 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Ohio 
Wisconsin 


Paul F. Neal 

Room E-308 

JFK Federal Bldg. 
Boston, Mass. 02203 
617-223-6767 


Edward I. Weintraub 
Room 3510 

1515 Broadway 

New York, N.Y. 10036 
212-971-5477 


John P. Hord 
14280 Gateway Bldg. 
3535 Market St. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 19104 
215-597-1139 


William I. Allgood 
Room 317 


1371 Peachtree St., N.E. 


Atlanta, Ga. 30309 
404-526-5495 : 


John 0. Mellott 


Room 737 

230 S. Dearborn St. 
Chicago, I11. 60606 
312-353-6976 


Region VI 


Arkansas 
Louisiana 
New Mexico 
Ok} ahoma 
Texas 


Region VII 


Iowa 
Kansas 
Missouri 
Nebraska 


Region VIII 


Colorado 
Montana 
North Dakota 
South Dakota 
Utah 
Wyoming 


Region IX 


Arizona 
California 
Hawaii 
Nevada 


Region X 


Alaska 
Idaho 
Oregon 
Washington 


Les Gaddie 

555 Griffin Sq. Bldg., Rm. 220 
Griffin and Youngs Sts. 
Dallas, Texas 75202 
214-749-2308 


Neal A. Johnson 
Federal Office Bldg. 
Room 1904 

911 Walnut St. 


Kansas City, Mo. 64106 
816-374-5481 


Ernest E. Sanchez 
Room 17010 
Federal Bldg. 
1961 Stout St. 
Denver, Co. 80202 
303-837-4234 


Tor Torland 

Room 10007 

Federal Bldg. 

450 Golden Gate Ave. 

San Francisco, Calif. 94102 
415-556-3423 


Ernest Hood 

Federal Office Bldg.,Rm. 7018 
909 First Ave. 

Seattle, Washington 98174 
206-442-7620 





Week of August 4, 1975 


BLACK NAMED U.S. LABOR DEPARTMENT 
EQUAL EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITY OFFICER IN ATLANTA 


ATLANTA -- Curtis McGee has been appointed equal employment opportunity officer 
for Region IV by the U.S. Department of Labor. 

McGee will provide leadership and guidance in matters regarding the Department's 
equal employment opportunity program, which includes a complaint process, affirmative 
action plan, the Federal Women's Program, and a Spanish-speaking Program. 

He says that he will work to promote wider knowledge and acceptance of equal 
employment opportunity policies and programs. 

A native of Pine Mountain, Ga., McGee attended Moorehouse College and graduated 
from Virginia State College, where he also did graduate work. 

After serving in the U.S. Army for three years, he began his career as a corrections 
officer in the Justice Department and later became a senior corrections officer there. 

McGee was formerly a personnel management specialist at the Petersburg Federal 


Reformatory, Petersburg, Va. 





Week of August 4, 1975 


SUPPORT 'BUY MINORITY’ PROGRAM 
SAYS U.S. LABOR DEPARTMENT OFFICIAL 


WASHINGTON -- Expanded support of the minority business program by officials and 


sponsors of programs under the Comprehensive Employment and Training Act (CETA) has been 


urged by a top U.S. Department of Labor official. 

Assistant Secretary of Labor for manpower William H. Kolberg has called on grantees 
and contractors of projects and programs funded by the Manpower Administration "to allow 
minority businesses the chance to compete for subcontracts to be paid for with federal 
funds." 

Under CETA, the majority of federal funds go to state and local prime sponsors, 
most of them state and local governments. 

"It is time that a fair share of government-funded contracts went to minority 
business concerns...of all agencies, the Manpower Administration should be the one to 
lead efforts to accomplish a more equitable distribution of contracting opportunity," 
Kolberg said. 

His statement in a handbook, "The Minority Business Program for Manpower Adminis- 
tration Grantees and Contractors," which details the agency's efforts to strengthen its 
“buy minority" program also noted that the Department of Labor and the Manpower Adminis- 
tration have a deep commitment to the minority business program. 

The program is part of a government-wide effort with an objective of awarding a 
fair share of government-funded contracts to minority firms. 

The guidebook is designed to assist manpower officials in encouraging increased 
use of minority-owned enterprises as sources of supplies and services by MA grantees 
and contractors. 

It presents tools and techniques, focusing on the role minority business can play 


in a grantee's or contractor's organization. 


(MORE) 
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Increased utilization of minority banks is also part of the goal of the minority 
business program. 

Deposits of Manpower Administration funds in designated minority banks grew from 
$3.2 million to $22.3 million from September 1970 to June 1974. 

Kolberg pointed out that in the 1976 fiscal year, biennual reports will be required 
of efforts made by grantees and contractors to purchase goods and services from minority 
entrepreneurs. 

He noted that by signing agreements with the federal government, grantees and con- 
tractors have a commitment to make "positive efforts" to give minority firms a chance to 


compete for federally-funded contracts. 


"What we need now is evidence of those efforts," he declared. 


# # # 





Week of August 4, 1975 


ASSISTANCE UNDER TRADE ACT 
APPROVED FOR CALIFORNIA WORKERS 


WASHINGTON -- Approximately 800 employees of the Rohr Industries, Inc., plant in 


Chula Vista, Calif., have been certified by the Labor Department as eligible to apply 


for trade adjustment assistance under the Trade Act of 1974. The workers became unem- 
ployed as a result of increased imports of parts and subassemblies for aircraft nacelles 
(engine housings). 

The Trade Act of 1974 provides that workers who believe they have been or will 
become unemployed due to increased imports may petition the Secretary of Labor for certi- 
fication of eligibility to apply for adjustment assistance. 

A petition requesting a determination of eligibility to apply for adjustment 
assistance was filed with the Labor Department by the International Association of 
Machinists (IAM), AFL-CIO, on behalf of workers producing parts and subassemblies for 
aircraft nacelles at the Rohr plant in Chula Vista. 

A subsequent investigation by the Labor Department indicated that increased im- 
ports contributed importantly to the unemployment of a significant number of workers 
at the plant. 

Assistance to workers under the Trade Act may include cash trade readjustment 
allowances, training, testing, counseling, job placement, job search grants, and relo- 
cation allowances. 

The cash trade readjustment allowances amount to 70 percent of a worker's average 
weekly wage, not to exceed the national average weekly manufacturing wage, for up to 
52 weeks. Workers may receive up to 26 additional weeks of allowances to complete 
approved training. Workers aged 60 or older when separated from their last job may 
receive up to 26 additional weeks of allowances. No worker may receive more than 78 
weeks of allowances. 


(MORE ) 
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Workers are not eligible for trade adjustment assistance under the Trade Act if 
their last separation from adversely affected employment occurred before the date speci- 
fied in the certification, more than one year before the date of their petition, or if 


they were last laid off before Oct. 3, 1974. 


Eligibility rulings, payments, testing, counseling, training, job search grants, 


and relocation allowances will be administered primarily through the California Employ- 
ment Development Department with funds provided by the federal government. 
To be eligible, a worker must have been employed at the Chula Vista plant for six 


months out of the year prior to layoff. 





August 


it employee exposure to 
the U.S. Department of Labor. 
comments on the proposed rules are sougnt Sept. 25 by the department's 
Occupational Safety and Health Administration (OSHA). A public hearing is scheduled 
for Nov. 4. 
The preamble to the proposal includes a discussion of major issues, possible 
and a detailed rationale for the standard. This information is provided 


: 
alternatives, 


to allow the fullest possible public consideration of the proposal and to permit the 


widest discussion at the public hearing. 
The proposed rules would apply to some 60 coke oven plants in the U.S. where coal 
is destructively distilled to produce coke. Coke is used as a reducing agent in blast 
furnace operations and as a fuel in steelmaking and foundry operations. 

The proposal is, in part, based on the recommendations of OSHA‘s Standards Advisory 
Committee on Coke Oven Emissions and of the National Institute for Occupational Safety 
and Health. 

The proposal includes the following provisions: 

Employers would be required to establish control measures limiting employee ex- 


posure in a 40-hour work week to no more than an eight-hour time-weighted average of 


0.3 milligrams of respirable particulates per cubic meter of air. 


at t }.3 milligram limit, OSHA relied partly on known environmental 


background levels of benzo(a)pyrene (B(a)P). Therefore, the proposal also would require 
semi-annual analysis of monitored samples for B(a)P levels and retention of records of 
the analysi 
ould be required to monitor the workplace environment to determine if 
employee is exposed to emissions above the limit. 


(MORE) 
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Establishment of regulated areas would be required, with access limited to author- 
ized persons. 

The proposal also would require that employers begin, within 120 days of publi- 
cation of a final rule, to develop and implement a written program of engineering and 
work practice controls which would ultimately reduce employee exposure to the proposed 
limit. The written programs would be updated every six months and would be required 
to be available for review. 


Written statements on the proposed standards (in quadruplicate) should be sub- 


mitted by Sept. 25 to the Docket Officer, Docket Number HO-17, Room N3620, Occupational 


Safety and Health Administration, U.S. Department of Labor, Washington, D.C. 20210. 

Comments, available for public inspection and copying, are invited on all aspects 
of the proposed standard, including its environmental impact and any potential inflation 
impact. 

Persons wishing to appear at the Nov. 4 hearing must file a written notice with 
Jeanne Ferrone, OSHA Committee Management Office, Docket Number HO-17, Room N3633, 
U. S. Department of Labor, Washington, D.C. 20210. Notices should include names and 
addresses of persons to appear, the capacity in which they wild appear, the approximate 
time needed for their presentations, the specific provisions of the proposal to be 
addressed, positions to be taken, and evidence to be presented. 

The hearing is scheduled to begin at 9:30 a.m. in Confernece Room B, Departmental 


Auditorium, Constitution Ave., between 12th and 14th Streets, N.W., Washington, D.C. 





Week of August 4, 1975 


PRODUCTIVITY, COSTS IN THE PRIVATE ECONOMY, SECOND QUARTER 1975, 
(and Revised Data for Nonfinancial Corporations, First Quarter 1975) 

WASHINGTON -- Productivity in the private economy in the second quarter of 1975 
rose at a 2.0 percent seasonally adjusted annual rate, the U.S. Labor Department's 
Bureau of Labor Statistics reported. This was the first quarterly productivity increase 
since the second quarter of 1974 and the largest increase in the measure since the first 
quarter of 1973. The increase in productivity reflected a 0.4 percent decline in out- 
put coupled with a 2.3 percent decline in hours. 

In the nonfarm sector, productivity increased 3.3 percent in the second quarter, 
according to preliminary figures. The increase in nonfarm productivity, the first in- 
crease since the first quarter of 1973, reflected a 0.2 percent increase in output coupled 
with a 3.0 percent decline in hours. In the first quarter, productivity declined 1.8 per- 
cent in this sector. 

In manufacturing, productivity declined 1.8 percent in the second quarter, compared 
with a 7.9 percent decline in the preceding quarter. This was the fourth consecutive 
quarterly decline in this sector. Manufacturing output declined 7.0 percent while hours 
declined 5.3 percent. 

In the private sector, compensation per hour of all persons (which includes wages, 
employer Social Security euteiea. and other fringe benefits) increased 7.3 percent 
in the second quarter, compared with a 10.8 percent increase in the first quarter. This 


rise in hourly compensation was partly offset by the increase in productivity, so that 


unit labor costs rose 5.2 percent, compared with a 10.7 percent increase one quarter 


earlier. 
In the second quarter, the productivity increase matched the long term 1966-1974 
average rate. Real compensation per hour (hourly compensation adjusted by the Consumer 


Price Index) increased 1.2 percent in the second quarter, compared with a 2.7 percent 


(MORE ) 
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increase during the first quarter. This was the second consecutive increase in real 
hourly compensation. 

In the nonfarm sector, hourly compensation increased 7.3 percent, compared with 
a 9.4 percent increase in the preceding quarter. Since productivity increased signifi- 
cantly, unit labor costs rose 3.9 percent -- a considerably slower rate of increase than 
in the first quarter, when these costs rose 11.4 percent. The increase in productivity 
was greater than the 2.5 percent average annual rate from 1950 to 1974. Real hourly com- 
compensation increased 1.2 percent in the second quarter, after increasing 1.3 percent 
one quarter earlier. 

In the manufacturing sector, hourly compensation increased 7.7 percent compared 
with a 13.8 percent increase during the first quarter. Unit labor costs rose 9.7 per- 


cent since productivity declined 1.8 percent. However, the increase in unit labor costs 


in the second quarter was considerably smaller than the first quarter increase of 23.6 


percent and was the smallest increase since the second quarter of 1974. Real compen- 
sation per hour of all persons increased 1.6 percent, compared with a 5.4 percent in- 
crease in the preceding quarter. 

The implicit price deflator (which reflects changes in unit labor costs and unit 
nonlabor payments) increased at an annual rate of 5.0 percent in the private sector and 
3.9 percent in the nonfarm sector. In the preceding quarter, the increases were 8.6 
percent and 12.3 percent, respectively. 

Productivity increased 3.9 percent in the first quarter in the Nonfinancial Cor- 
porate sector, which include all corporations doing business in the United States except 
banks, credit agencies, stock and commodity brokers, and insurance companies, according 


to revised figures. It had previously been reported as an increase of 3.4 percent, 


(MORE ) 
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based on preliminary data. The change reflects an upward revision of the output measure, 


which declined 13.9 percent in the first quarter, rather than 14.3 percent, as was re- 


proted previously. There was no change in the employee-hour estimate. 


# # # 





THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX--JUNE 1975 


WASHINGTON -- The Consumer Price Index rose 0.8 percent in June to 160.6 (1967=100), 
the U.S. Department of Labor's Bureau of Labor Statistics reported. 

Higher prices for meats, fresh fruits and vegetables, gasoline, and used cars and 
a rise in mortgage interest rates were responsible for about three-fourths of the June 
increase. 

On a seasonally adjusted basis, the CPI rose 0.8 percent in June. In May, the 
CPI rose 0.4 percent, and in April. it rose 0.6 percent. The increase was larger than 
in April and May primarily because of sharp increases in meats and aasoline. 

The food index rose 1.5 percent in June, the largest increase since September of 
last year. Tne index for commodities other than food rose 0.5 percent ard the index for 
consumer services rose 0.7 percent in June. These increases for both indexes were larger 
than in May. 

Over the calendar quarter that ended in June, the CPI rose at a seasonally adjusted 
annual rate of 7.1 percent. This compares with a 6.0 percent rate in the quarter ended 
in March and an 11.0 percent rate in the fourth quarter of 1974. The acceleration in 
the March-June period occurred primarily in the food and energy components. 


The food index rose at a seasonally adjusted annual rate of 10.0 percent in the 


calendar quarter that ended in June, following a small decline in the quarter that ended 


in March. This reversal was due to a sharp upturn in prices of meats, poultry, and 
fresh vegetables. For most other foods, prices declined in the second quarter. 

The rise in the index for commodities other than food moderated to a 5.9 percent 
rate in the calendar quarter that ended in June from a 7.4 percent rate in the preceding 
quarter. Prices rose at a slower rate for many commodities, including household durables, 
housekeeping supplies, drugs, alcoholic beverages, recreational goods, and new cars. 

On the other hand, prices rose sharply for fuel oil, gasoline, and used cars. The 


index for fuel oil and coal rose at a 12.3 percent rate in the second quarter, after 


(MORE) 
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declining at an 8.1 percent rate in the first quarter. The gasoline and motor oil 

index rose at a 22.0 percent rate, compared with a 1.0 percent rate in the first quarter. 

The services index rose at a 6.3 percent rate in the 3 months ended in June, com- 
pared with an 8.0 percent rate in the 3 months ended in March. The rise in charges for 
medical care services moderated in the second quarter, as did charges for other services 
such as auto repairs, drycleaning, recreational, personal care, housekeeping services, 
and electricity. 

Mortgage interest rates continued to decline but by less than in the first quarter. 
Charges for natural gas continued to rise rapidly. Auto insurance and public transportation 
charges accelerated. 

In June 1975, the CPI was 9.3 percent higher than in June 1974. The food index rose 
8.8 percent, the nonfood commodities 9.3 percent, and the services index 9.8 percent from 
their June 1974 levels. 

The index for food purchased in grocery stores--which is usually unchanged in June-- 


increased 1.9 percent. The May increase was 0.4 percent. Beef prices--moving up contra- 


seasonally--rose 6.1 percent, following a rise of 7.6 percent in May. Pork prices rose 


7.0 percent and poultry prices 5.3 percent. 

In addition, fresh vegetable prices rose 10.3 percent, much more than the ususal 
seasonal increase. Fresh fruit prices rose seasonally. 

Prices declined for all other categories of food--eggs, dairy products, cereal and 
bakery products, processed fruits and vegetables, fats and oil products, sugar and sweets, 
nonalcoholic beverages, and partially prepared foods. The index for food away from home-- 
restaurant meals and snacks--rose 0.2 percent. 

The index for nonfood commodities rose 0.5 percent in June. Over two-fifths of the 


rise was due to higher prices for gasoline. 


(MORE ) 
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Fuel oil prices rose 0.6 percent in June to a level 5.6 percent above their year- 
earlier levels 

Used car prices rose sharply in June. Prices rose moderately for most other non- 
food commodities, except apparel commodities which declined seasonally. 

The services index rose 0.7 percent in June. Over a fourth of this increase was 
due to a rise in mortgage interest costs. 


There were large increases in charges for natural gas, electricity, and telephone 


services. Increases in charges for semi-private hospital rooms and physicians’ fees 


were larger than in recent months. Railroad, airplane, and intercity bus fares rose, 


but local transit fares declined. 





Week of August 4, 1975 


REAL EARNINGS LOWER IN JUNE 


WASHINGTON -- Real earnings of full-time and part-time workers on production or 
nonsupervisory jobs in the private nonfarm sector of the economy were lower in June 
than in May, according to the U.S. Department of Labor's Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

Real earnings--or earnings in constant dollars--are calculated by adjusting 
earnings in current dollars for changes in the Consumer Price Index. The figures are 
preliminary. 

Real gross average weekly earnings decreased 0.3 percent from May to June, after 
aliowance for the usual seasonal change. This decrease was the result of a 0.8 percent 
increase in the Consumer Price Index which overcame a 0.4 percent rise in average 
hourly earnings. 

Over the year, real average weekly earnings were down 4.3 percent. A rise of 
9.3 percent in the Consumer Price Index and a drop of 1.9 percent in average weekly 
hours countered a 6.7 percent increase in average hourly earnings. 

(Before adjustment for the increase in the Consumer Price Index and for seasonal 
change, average weekly earnings were $162.99 in June, compared with $155.77 a year 


earlier. ) 


Real spendable earnings--average real weekly pay of all workers reduced by Social 


Security and Federal income tax rates applicable to a married worker with three depend- 
ents--fell 0.4 percent from May, seasonally adjusted. 
Over the year, real spendable earnings were down 0.4 percent. The decline in 
real average weekly earnings was almost overcome by a reduction in Federal income tax 
withholding rates which went into effect May 1, 1974. 
The Hourly Earnings Index in dollars of constant purchasing power was 106.9 in 
June, seasonally adjusted, up 0.2 percent from May. Compared with a year ago, the index 
was 0.8 percent lower. The index excludes the effects of overtime in manufacturing and 
of interindustry shifts, such as the shift of workers between high-wage and low-wage industries. 


# # # 
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WORK STOPPAGES: May 1975 


WASHINGTON -- Idleness due to work stoppages in May was 0.30 percent of estimated 
total working time (3.0 working days per thousand), according to preliminary estimates 
of the U.S. Department of Labor's Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

The level in May was double that recorded in April, but was lower than the 0.36 
percent recorded in May of 1974, the first month after the termination of wage and price 
controls. A total of 4.9 million days of idleness was recorded in May, some 2.4 million 
more than in the previous month, but 1.3 million less than in May of 1974. 

Idleness for the first 5 months. of 1974 was 0.16 percent of estimated total work- 
ing time, compared with 0.17 percent for the same period of 1974. In 1972 and 1973 when 
controls were in effect, idleness for the same period was 0.14 percent and 0.11 percent, 
respectively. 

Total Work Stoppages in May 
-- All major measures of strike activity were higher this month than in April, 


but below May 1974 levels. 


-- An estimated 919 stoppages were in effect in May, an increase of 178 from April, 


but 141 fewer than the previous May. 

-- The number of workers involyed in these disputes rose from 221,000 in April 
to 412,000 in May, but lagged well behind the 638,000 workers reported for May 1974. 

-- Strikes in May were appreciably larger than those in April--averaging 448 
workers per strike as compared with 298--but were smaller than 602 workers per strike 
in May of 1974. 

-- The average duration of strikes (as measured by days of idleness per worker 
involved) was approximately 12.0 days this month, the longest duration recorded for the 
month of May in over 30 years. 

-- Large strikes--those involving 5,000 workers or more--accounted for 24.5 per- 


cent of all workers involved and 30.4 percent of total idleness for the month of May. 


(MORE) 
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-- Nine out of the 10 large strikes recorded this month were in the construction 


industry. They accounted for 20 percent of all idled workers and 28 percent of the 
total days of idleness. 


Stoppages Begninning in May 





-- 619 stoppages began in May compared with 517 in April--a continuation of the 
monthly increases that started in March. 
--Approximately 242,000 workers participated in new strikes this month, an 86 


percent increase over April, but a 38 percent decrease from May 1974. 


# # # 





Dear Consumer 


Why the Shortage 
Of Canning Lids? 


By Virginia Knauer 
Special Assistant to the President 
and Director 
Office of Consumer Affairs 
Department of Health, Education and Welfare 

Many of you have written to me about the shortage 
of replacement lids and caps for nome canning equip- 
ment. I know how frustrating it is to work hard in the 
garden from spring to harvest and then not find lids. 

Readers have asked basically three questions: When 
can I get lids? Why is there a shortage? What do | do if 


I can’t get any lids? 

I cannot tell any one person 
precisely when lids will arrive in 
any particular community. I can 
tell you that lids are being man- 
ufactured in record numbers 
and they are being shipped to 
the states in record numbers. 
But they are also being pur- 
chased in record numbers and 
that is the crux of the problem. 

There are in the marketplace 
three critical factors causing the 
shortage. First, a growth in real 
demand. This means that with 
12 million new gardeners in the 
past two years and with canning 
plans by veteran gardeners in- 
creased substantially, there are 
more people wanting more 
products than ever before. 

The second critical factor is 
called exaggerated demand. 
This means that a number of 
people are buying far more than 
they need. Some buy more than 
they need as a hedge against fu- 
ture shortages or higher costs. 
Some buyers are hoarding. Be- 
cause of this exaggerated de- 
mand, many gardeners with real 
needs cannot buy lids. 

Last, because of both real and 
exaggerated demand, it is im- 
possible for all the manufactur- 
ers to make enough products 
even though most are working 
24 hours a day, seven days a 
week. 

What can you do if you can’t 
get any lids? 

The worst that can happen of 
course is that your fruits and 
vegetables may spoil. You can’t 
let this happen. You do have 
several alternatives. 


First, if you have a freezer, 
use it to preserve your crops. 
Second, if you are fortunate 
enough to have a nearby can- 
ning center, you may be able to 
use that. Call your state de- 
partment of agriculture or your 
agriculture extension agent for 
information. Third, you may 
want to look into dehydration. 
Visit your local library for a 
book on the subject and see 
what you think. 

I am beginning to think that 
the best answer lies in some 
form of a farmers market. Com- 
ing from Pennsylvania, where 
farmers markets flourish, I 
know how popular they can be 
with the public. 

You may want to get together 
with a few of your fellow gar- 
deners and set up your own 
market—either in front of your 
garage or at a vacant lot. Check 
with your local county or munic- 
ipal authorities to see if you 
need to have a special license. 
Explain your problem; I am sure 
they will cooperate with you. 

I realize that a main drawback 
of a farmers market is that you 
yourself won’t be able to enjoy 
the good taste of your own 
home-grown food. But at least 
your food won’t spoil and you 
may make enough money to ease 
the strain on your food budget. 

In the meantime, I promise to 
keep up my efforts at solving 
the gardener’s number one 
problem—shortage of replace- 
ment lids and caps. But re- 
member, I need your help. 
Please buy only what you need 
as you need them. 





WEEK OF AUGUST 4, 1975 


FILLERS FROM THE U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


Some 11.7 million persons applied for jobs at public employment offices during 


the first 6 months of fiscal year 1975, the U.S. Labor Department reports. 
# # # 


About 1 out of every 10 workers in private industry covered by the Occupational 
Safety and Health Act (OSHA) suffered job-related injuries or illness during 1973, the 


Labor Department's Bureau of Labor Statistics reports. 
# # # 


A 28-page pamphlet, geared to answer questions of workers and employers concerning 
the Employee Retirement Income Security Act of 1974, has been issued by the Labor De- 


partment's Labor-Management Services Administration. 
# # # 


The Job Corps, a program designed to serve diSadvantaged young people is continuing 
as a federally administered program operated by the Labor Department under the Compre- 
hensive Employment and Training Act (CETA). In fiscal 1974, the Job Corps served 45,649 


new enrollees, providing them with both job training and basic education. 
# # # 


Well over a million women were added to the labor force in 1974, according to the 


Labor Department. Most of them were in the 20-to-34 year age group. 


# # # 








